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DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 



Sir William Barleie. 

Sir Robert Clifford. 

Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy. 

Perkin Warbeck. 

Catherine Guerdon. 

Henry VII. 

The Earl of Oxford. 

The Duke of Buckingham. 

Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Scabbard (Yeoman of the Guard). 

Pikle (a farmer). 

Piker (printer to the King). 

Mistress Scabbard (an innkeeper). 

The Earl of Warwick. 

A Gaoler. 

Stanley, Earl of Derby. 

The Mayor of London. 

A Merchant. 

A Mercer. 
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HENRY VII. Part II. 



ACT 



SCENE 



Flande 



1493. 



Discovered : The Duchess of Burgundy in converse with 
Barleie and Clifford. 

MARGARET — I have, my Lords, withheld from you some new: 
Of such importance as to warrant grave 
Steps to be taken in a vital matter 
Touching the Crown of England. 

Wm. Barleie — Your grace is kind to make us confidants 
In matters so exalted. Yet we are 
Impatient to give ear to worthy news 
Which bears against that all-usurping Earl 
Who sits the throne of England. 

Clifford — I too burn with impatience yet to hear 
If any plots are weaved which can bear fruit 
To bring some scion of the House of. York 
Upon the English throne. Dear Madame, speak. 

Margaret — Yea, 'tis the House of York I have in mind, 
And here's a nut find very hard to crack : 
I have within my care no less a scion 
Than Richard, Duke of York. Pray ask me not 
How the noble second son of Edward 
Yet doth live and here abide in Flanders. 

Barleie — 'Tis incredible, most noble Lady, 

That Richard yet could live and all these years. 
His death presumed. Thy pardon if I dare 
To expostulate myself in saying : 
Is your Grace not subject to deception? 

Margaret — I pray thee, have no fear, I am well sure 
This young man is the Duke. For at great pains, 
In presence of sworn witnesses, I have 
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Plied question unlo questions lo ihis boy 

On matters secret to the House of York. 

Sobeit that I suscitate his cause, 

Remove all umbrage from his title Royal, 

And now proclaim him Richard, Duke of York. 

Barleie — Madame, you amaze me; if this be true, 
' Twill set the whole of England all afire 
And shake the throne on which King Harry sits. 

MARGARET — I shall a lesson teach this scornful Earl 
And make his throne like slender reed in wind 
Move as I will. Long has he scorned the House 
Of antient York and made us as puppets 
In the eyes of Continental powers. 
Our Perkin Warbeck shall in princely state 
With right retainers, dignity of dress, 
Move to England with some arms and men 
When time is ripe. And you, good Sirs, 
I strongly hope will give some timely help. 
You have yourselves declared you lack that love 
Which all true loyal subjects ever give 
Unto their King. You have not love, therefore 
You have no King. Yet here in this domain 
Is one, who rightly placed by title and 
By birth, is due for your allegiance and 
Also every Englishman abroad. 

Clifford — But tell me, Madame, as much time has passed 
Since that young Richard, sometime Duke of York, 
Was in report accounted as the dead; 
Where has he lived and whose protecting arm 
Has shielded him from danger to his person? 

MARGARET — He was allowed from England to go free 
And seek abroad his fortune. But by chance 
He was brought unto me. His noble mien 
And courteous ways have stood him in good stead ; 
Withal he has at finger's end some four 
Tongues, acquired by a sojourn abroad 
In divers countries. Of his noble house 
He speaks at ease and with such fluency 
That I with every wile and wit detect 
No trip of .tongue. 
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Barleie — Melhinks there is some ring of truth in this 
And, by the Gods, if our true Richard lives 
I will me raise a cloud of dust which shall 
Obscure the House of Lancaster for ev'r. 

CLIFFORD — Madame, if you would graciously consent 
To give me leave to speak to this young man, 
I would give ease to doubts which stir my mind; 
And if perchance my doubts they are at fault 
Why then to England I in haste return 
1 o rouse all men who will unto his cause. 

MARGARET — If Stanley, Earl of Derby, has no doubts, 
Why any else? For he has furnished help 
With money to uphold our Richard's cause; 
And there are others too just biding time 
Until all plans are set but to proclaim 
Him Richard, King of England. 



of Derby, smel 
am truly won. 



fault 



Barleie — If Stanley, Earl 
In this affair, then I 

CLIFFORD — I beg your Grace conduct me to this boy, 
And if his answers trip light from the tongue 
To some stem questions, truly I am yours. 

MARGARET — Then come, good Sirs, I'll warrant all 
Will end in smoke. But we shall set a fire, 
Which once akindle, will stir all England 
Into holocaust, consume that Henry 
In its whitened heat and from the ashes 
Fan a newer flame in England's life. (All exeunt). 



your 



doubts 



Curtain. 
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ACT 1. 



SCENE II. 



London. An Inn. 
Discovered : Pikle and Piker conversing. 

PlKLE — Bedad, I think the fairies had some hand 
In doing of these things. Just tell me now, 
Could any human power make Scabbard thus 
A Yeoman of the King and make his wife 
The Mistress of an Inn and well supplied 
With ale which has the sweetness of a nut? 

Piker — Indeed, I know not that, but I have known 
That Master Scabbard was a man of worth. 
Have I not always said that he could rise 
To greater heights if he were left alone (looks around) 
Without a pestering wife always at heel. 

PlKLE — I have no recollection of such speech 
If thou hast said it 

Piker — Dear to goodness, I have said it oft. 

What use are thine own ears if thou canst not 
Make use of them to hear good English spoke? 

PlKLE — English, bedad! Art thou not a Welshman? 

PlKER — Indeed, 'tis true. What implication pray 
Doth lie behind thy words? Master Pikle, 
Art thou friend or foe? (Touches his hand to sword). 

PlKLE — A friend, good Piker, be not hasty so, 
It is meself that's far away at sea 
And finds it hard to reconcile all this 
With seeming truth. Good Master Scabbard walks 
In company with the King and thou thyself, 
Like some great Nobleman, walk with a sword. 

PlKER — As thou art truly friend, I'll not withhold 
Such news from thee as I can rightly give. 
Look thou, Master Pikle, before thee stands 
The King's own Printer ! 

PlKLE (amazed) — The King's own Printer! 

7 
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Piker — forsooth, 'tis true, and Master Printers can 
By King's permission wear in Court or Street 
A special sword. 

PlKLE — Ah, a special sword, but not a real one. 

PlKER — By good St. David, there is none more real (draws) 
Than this good sword. Look to, Master Pikle, 
Is it real? (Business around the stage). 

PlKLE — The Virgin help me; he is sore indeed 

And I meant well. Have done, Master Piker, 
Put thy sword back in its place, I'll ne'er doubt 
Thy word again. It is a noble sword. 
(Master and Mistress Scabbard have entered and look on 
with amusement).. 

PlKER — I will forgive thee, yet in future note 

Respect is due to the Royal Printer's sword 
As well as person. 

SCABBARD — What's this? The. Royal Printer thus engaged- 
In common brawl? How now, Master Printer, 
I had thought printing was for folios 
And not for human skins. Put back thy sword. 



Piker — The King's Y 



A welcome home, good Sir. 



MISTRESS SCABBARD — Come, Piker, has promotion turned thy 
head? 
•• Wert thou not wont to call him Scabbard? 

PlKER — Aye, true indeed, but look you, good Mistress, 
He is a different man, walks with the King, 
And our King Harry treats him with respect. 

ScABBARD (stroking his beard with pride) — Yea, that is true, but 
Piker is my friend, 
Therefore, as friend, he can call me Scabbard. 

Mistress Scabbard — Why all this sword display on Pikle 

there? 
Is it right even for the King's Printer 
To make attack on those who are unarmed? 
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Piker — Good Mistress, unlo me he did declare 

I his sword was not a real one ; then I drew 
I o give him back the lie. 

Mistress Scabbard — Shame on thee, Master Piker, make amends 
And show poor Pikle there was no offence. 

Piker — Forsoolh, I was too hasty, yet 'tis true 

My sword is real. What thinks good Pikle now? 

PlKLE — 'Tis a good sword and better sure it is 
Back in ils place than flashing to and fro 
About my legs like the Will-o'-the-Wisp. 

PlKER — Then will I make amends. Ye all shall drink 
To Masler Scabbard, Yeoman of the King. 

MISTRESS SCABBARD — A goodly cause less harmful than the fence 
If it goes not to head, there's no offence. 
But if I go me now to draw it hence, 
Whose purse is it will meet all the expense? 

Piker — Did I not call? Then it shall be on me, 
I am a Welshman and I 

Mistress Scabbard — Enough of that, good Printer, save thy 
breath, 
I hou wilt have need of it to sip thine ale. 
(Aside). The vanity that doth exist in men 
Surpasses any in a courtly maid. (Exit). 

ScABBARD — Well, Piker, thou look'st well and none the worse 
For setting type for proclamations royal. 

Piker — Good Scabbard, I do owe it all to you. 

Yet doth the King declare my work is good. 
But thou hast made a good name for thyself 
As soldier and a Yeoman of the Guard. 

SCABBARD (looking at Pikle) — Nay, 'twas but little service that I 
gave 
Although the King did say that but for me 
He would not have had victory at Stoke. (With pride). 



Pikle — Stoke? 



There must be fairies there. 
9 
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Scabbard — There were some fiery devils there I know 
And most of them were Irish and half clad. 

PlKLE — I knew it, sure they brought the fairies there, 
And both of ye are subject to their spells. 

SCABBARD — I wish they would weave spells upon that knave 
Called Perkin Warbeck, who has wormed his way 
Into the Court of Scotland and King James. 

Piker — Amen to that. He is a nasty thorn 

In Henry's side and like the dreaded plague 
Hard to be rid of. Yet do I believe 
The King of Scotland, like the King of France, 
Will drive this counterfeit from out his realm. 
(Enter Mistress Scabbard). 

PlKLE — Here comes the drink, this is no counterfeit. 

Mistress Scabbard — Nay, 'tis of the finest brew, the kind 
Which it is said that Alice Hackney drank. 

Scabbard — I know her not, good spouse, has she been here? 

MISTRESS SCABBARD — She may have been when she did walk the 
earth. 
But know ye not, her body it was dug 
Up from the ground in Church on Mary's Hill 
With joints all pliable and her whole skin 
Just as new as when it was interred 
One hundred and seventy-five years ago. 

PlKLE (crossing himself) — A Miracle. (Drinks). 

PlKER — Indeed, 'twere marvellous, no corruption. 

SCABBARD — And was the body re-interred? (Drinks). 

MISTRESS SCABBARD — Without annoyance was the body kept 
Above the ground for four whole days and then 
It was with Christian rites re-interred. 

10 
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PlKER — Bethink me now my Master Pinson had 
An antient scroll and taken from the tomb 
Of Christian Rosen Creutz. It did imply 
This Brother of the Rosy Cross did lie 
A century and a score in perfect form 
And uncorrupted by the hand of time. (Drinks). 

Mistress Scabbard — Aye, the age of miracles is not o'er. 
Do we not know on last Bartholomew's Day 
Fell hail-stones which the learned tell us were 
Full eighteen inches measuring about. 

PlKLE — God bless us, 'twill hail frogs and pitchforks next. (Drinks). 

PlKER — ' Pis all because a Welshman sits the throne. 
And he is on God's side. But look ye now, 
For here I give a toast. Long life and fame 
fo Master Scabbard here, the King's Yeoman. 



PlKLE 

Mistress Scabbard 



Long life and fame to 
Scabbard. (Drinks). 

Scabbard (sings) — We are the Yeomen of the Guard 
And protect good King Harry 
We watch him eat, we watch him drink, 
And in our watch ne'er tarry. 
And when the King doth walk abroad 
Our spears they glisten merry. 
The ladies shout : " Here comes the Guard." 
' Tis wondrous, I marry. 

All (drunkenly) — We are the Yeomen of the Guard 
And pro-pro-tect 



(Drinks). 
Master 



(Curtain Falls Slowly). 



11 
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ACT I. SCENE III. 
A Corridor in the Palace of James. Scotland. 

PERKIN Warbeck — Dear Lady, King James doth look with 
favour 
On our suit. It is his wish our marriage 
Shall take place within his realm and with 
All pomp and ceremony attached to 
Princes of royal caste. It is his pleasure 
Then to learn of us what is our will so 
That a chosen day be nominated 
On which our happy marriage can take place. 

Catherine — Gentle Sir, my own unworthiness doth 

Make me pause, for though I love you dearly 

Yet I know you are a Prince exalted 

And could choose a lady of more noble 

House than mine. I am but humble 

Maiden, scarce from school and within whose breast 

Has quickly grown a pure and lasting love. 

Be cautious, Sir, and give yourself full time 

To treat this matter delicate with mind 

Quite sure of what it wills. 

Warbeck — I know none so worthy as thyself 

Whom I could love, nor could I have desire 
To seek elsewhere for that which ne'er exists. 
'Tis not in mind alone I seek you out 
But from the depths of heart well stirred with love. 
Dear Catherine, if you could read in my heart 
Mine own unworthiness to thy dear self 
Perchance you would fly hence and bide the time 
Till worthier Sire than I did chance your way. 

Catherine — Ah, Sir, your words like incense waft my thoughts 
To heavenly heights. If not unworthy, 
Then you have my all and Catherine Guerdon 
To her husband shall be all desired in 
Love and duty, honour as a wife. 

12 
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War BECK — Dear Catherine, our true love can rise above 
Unworthiness. We shall our thoughts think out 
To future work, incensed by our great love, 
Which shall unfold our highest, noblest selves. 
How soon, dear heart, shall we make known the day 
When we in holy wedlock shall be joined? 

CATHERINE — As I am yours, your will shall speak for both. 
1 hen hasten to the King and as you will 
Inform him that our marriage shall take place 
On whatsoever day you rightful choose. 

WARBECK — Adieu, beloved Catherine, I return 

When all is set between the King and us. (Exit). 

Catherine — ' Tis done, I am a slave to heart's dictates,. 
Yet ' slavery doth consent to happiness. 
His noble mien and sincere modesty 
Have drawn my love, and magic bow has shot 
Ten thousand charms into my inmost soul. 
His virtues I esteem, nay, more, I trust, 
Whate'er the future holds I know I must 
Uphold his right, share sorrows when they come, 
Or joy when all his honours he has won. 



Curtain. 



13 
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ACT I. 



SCENE IV. 



Westminster. Trial of Sir William Stanley, Earl of Derby. 

Henry — 'Tis incredible that a so-called friend 
Could wear so fine a garb as to conceal 
The soul of enemy. And yet a King 
Whose head befits a crown, the symbol of 
His might, in weakness wears the cap of fool. 

Bedford — And yet, my Liege, we have the proof in all 
That Stanley, Earl of Derby, is traitor 
Not only by his deeds, and foul enough, 
But in his own outspoken words in which 
We have his mouthpiece in a scurvy knave 
Named Robert Clifford; who bethinking more 
Of his own skin and promise of your Grace 
To pardon traitors honourable enough 
To venture forth revealing felon's plots. 

HENRY — Sir Robert Clifford ! If I think me right 
He were o'erseas. He had participation 
In this matter touching Perkin Warbeck. 

Bedford — Yea, true, your Grace, but finding his heart faint 
Towards the desperate enterprise, 
He has in haste returned to this realm. 
And m all humbleness, like servitor, 
Prostrates himself before your Royal Self 
There to recount those evils known to him 
Which have disturbed our famed and noble house. 

Henry — Good uncle, call Sir Robert, let us hear 

What news he brings and if it carries weight 
We may have cause to penetrate within 
The spider's web without entanglement. 

BEDFORD — Call Sir Robert Clifford, call Derby. 

Crier — Call Sir Robert Clifford, call Derby. 

(Enter Sir Robert Clifford who rushes forward and bends 

his knees before the King and kisses his hand. Derby 

enters accompanied by two Peers). 
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CLIFFORD — My Liege, if there is guilt upon my soul 
For what offence against thy sacred self, 
I have returned and here before this loyal 
I nbunal, at thy command, speak freely 
What appertains to traitors and their cause. 

HENRY — Sir Robert Clifford, stand upon your feet. 

Wilt thou, before myself and these loyal Lords, 
Speak in whole truth, concealing part nor parts 
Of traitorous intents against our person?. 

Clifford — The truth and nothing more, my noble Liege, 
I shall recount. Let my head be forfeit and 
My body torn asunder, scattered wide 
To ravenous birds, if I withhold the truth. 

HENRY — Know you what plots this Warbeck has of late 
Conceived, which bear ill against the State 
And we, in knowing, might with righteous cause 
His foul intent estop? 

Clifford- — My Liege, I have right truly cause to know 
Within a fortnight he has this intent : 
To sail to England with a fleet of ships 
Manned with a power of many nations, which 
Consist of bankrupts, sanctuary men, 
As well as vagabonds, robbers and thieves. 
But ere I did from Flanders make depart 
No tidings did I glean as to which point 
Of England's coast his ships would sail. 

BUCKINGHAM — We'll drown the rat and all his motley crew. 
Play them a requiem to Timbuctoo. 

Oxford — Your Grace, we can send word round Southern coast 
And warn our people to beware this knave. 
And if perchance he does land on our shores, 
Let him be held on some divers pretence, 
As though 'twere recognition of his claim. 
Mayhap by this we may induce him to come hither; 
And having thus succeeded in this scheme 
See that he answers charges, stands for trial. 
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Henry (impatiently) — Yes, yes, it shall be done in all good time, 
But other matters burn my heated brain, 
(to Clifford) — Sir, unto my ears alarming news has 
Come, which o'er myself and household doth cast 
A pall of sinister and perturbing gloom. 
I do command you in all truthfulness 
And by your true allegiance, rightly tell 
All that purports to point accusing hand 
At Stanley, Earl of Derby, sometime Lord 
Chamberlain of my household. 

Clifford — My gracious Liege, 

I swear upon my own immortal soul. 
The Holy Church and my allegiance too. 
That in my hearing this said Earl did say : 
That if he knew with any certainty 
This Warbeck was the indubitable heir 
Of our once King of England, Edward Fourth, 
He would the neither fight nor armour bear 
Against him. 

Henry — This doth express a tickle hold of loyalty, 
For who can tell how soon he would persuade 
Himself this false affair were true. Besides 
It proves him thus disloyal to the King. 
What is thine answer, Stanley, to this charge? 

Stanley — I .can deny me nothing in those words, 
They are of me as branch is to the tree. 

Henry — It doth appear, my Lord, your favour lies 
Not in House of Lancaster but York, 
Which gives me cause to think it were not safe 
For you to hold a dignity so close 
To the King's household and his royal person. 
That once upon a day you saved my life 
And placed the Crown of England on my head, 
I had remembered ; and for such service 
Brought you up to honours and called you friend. 
'Tis not the Earl of Richmond now who sends 
You to the Tower, but the King of England. 
r The King is not a private man and in 
Some divers cases 'gainst the Crown is not 

16 
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At liberty to show mercy; withai 

'Tis not alone the uttering of words 

Makes thee condemned but in the giving aid 

To Perkin, underhand and with money. 

Believe me, my good Lord, I have withheld 

Myself participation in your guilt 

For six long weeks; but time and circumstance 

With guilty proof have long since worn the man, 

And for the King have made his Crown as lead, 

And opened wide his eyes that he might see 

The painted yellow in the felon's door. 

To God's good mercy I do thee commend, 

But expiation of thy crime must end 

On Tower Hill. Farewell, my one-time friend. 

(The King makes a gesture and the Earl is taken away). 

Henry — And now, my noble Clifford, word of praise : 
The King of England gives his heartfelt thanks 
To thee for service in a worthy cause. 
Thou hast in role of espy overseas 
For many weeks good work for England done, 
Sojourned among our foes at dangerous risk 
To thine own person. By the Grace of God 
And thine own cunning helped us all to rid 
A dangerous serpent from our noble house. 
(To the Lords present) My noble Lords, I bid you pay 

respect 
To this worthy gentleman for timely 
Service done. 

Buckingham — Ye Gods, methinks surprises come in shoals, 
And I was mindful this poor fish might swing 
Upon a worthy bait. 

Bedford — Your Grace has engineered a master-stroke 
As worthy of thyself as any priest 
Of Rome, whose hand is fitted with the cap 
Of succession's diplomacy. 

Henry — I thank you all, my Lords, let us away, 
Forget such sordid tasks our spirits sway. 



Curtain. 



[7 
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HENRY VII. Part IL 



ACT II. SCENE I. 



1 he Star Chamber. London (The Peers). 

Discovered : King Henry and Morton. 

MORTON — Your Grace will learn his wishes are opposed 
In question of a marriage made between 
Anne of Britaine and the King of Flanders. 
Ambassadors to Britaine had been sent 
With letters of procuration to Anne 
With purpose of a marriage by proxy 
Before some noble personages there. 
The Ambassador, with leg stripped to knee, 
Did place it in between espousal sheets 
That it did touch the naked leg of Anne, 
Thus giving satisfaction to the mind 
Of Maximilian this marriage was lawful. 
But Charles of France infuriated was 
By such proceeding, made out it was an 
Invention of the Court; he therefore did 
Deny that such a marriage was lawful; 
It was against the rites of Holy Church. 
He did consult with ablest of Divines 
And they, in their opinion, did make out 
That cunning agents as well as matrons 
Sought to remove the point of religion, 
As well as honour from the lady's mind. 
The merry pickle doth resolve in this : 
Maximilian was contracted with Anne 
And his same daughter likewise unto Charles. 
The daughter was below years of consent 
And so not bound by law. The other bond 
Was made without consent of Lord King Charles 
Whose ward and client the young lady is. 
1 hen heated argument did bubble thus : 
Maximilian, being a widower and cold 
In wooing, could consent himself to be 
A bridegroom by deputy. 

18 
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HENRY — A most ingenious excuse. Pray proceed. 

Morton — The Lady Anne was made to understand 

The greatness of King Charles who, being young 

And bachelor to boot, was loath to make 

Her country the dread seat of lengthy war, 

Sobeit that she wilted to his wiles. 

Whilst such a secret treaty was being made, 

King Charles, resorting to his wonted arts, 

Has sent a solemn ambassage to you 

With article in nature of request 

That you and he with greatest of good will 

Make dispose of the marriage of the young 

Duchess of Britaine, whilst he makes offer 

By judicial proceeding to make void 

The proxy marriage of Maximilian. 

Yet we now know he holds within his Court 

And custody, daughter of Maximilian. 

Henry — What think you then his purpose is in this? 

Morton — Whatever purpose he may have in mind 
Soon shall we learn, for his ambassadors 
Are now at hand commissioned from their King, 
And shall to-day speak to the House of Lords. 

Henry — Then go forthwith and greet them in my name. (Morton 
retires). 

Henry — What roads one must traverse to make a peace, 
Beset by obstacles of false deceit. 
Where is the honour, dignity of Kings, 
When Kings will speak a he in guise of truth? (Retires). 

The Curtain Rises on the House of Lords. 

(Enter Morton and the Ambassadors; they make obeisance). 

AMBASSADOR — Great Sir and Lords, the King of France doth send 
His love and salutation to ye all ; 
And in his letters to King Henry Seventh 
Makes known his wish and loving purpose to 
Co-operate and make a lasting peace 
Between the countries now engaged in war. 

10 
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MORTON — We greet you and give welcome io our realm. 
And eagerly we do await your news 
Which touches on that matter dear to all 
Of Peace. I pray you in all haste reveal 
1 o us what your great King would have us know. 

AMBASSADOR — My Lords, the King our Master, the greatest 
And mightiest King that ever reigned in France, 
To his greatness no disparagement makes 
By seeking to propound a lasting peace 
With Henry, noble King of England. 
For this purpose we, his commissions, 
Are sent with full and ample power to treat 
And conclude ; and giving us further charge 
To make known some other matters touching 
The secrets of our Master's intentions. 
I assure your Grace and Lordships, the King 
Of France sends true and cordial love to all. 
And now your Grace doth know what late has passed 
Touching a war of necessity on 
Our Master's part; and though the moLives of 
It were sharp and piquant as war could be, 
Yet did he make that war with olive branch 
And laurel branch within his gentle hand. 
He much preferring peace than victory. 
Besides, he sent Your Grace from time to time 
Blank papers on the which you could inscribe 
Conditions of peace. But now this matter 
Of Brittany, by act of God is passed 
And like the way of a ship upon the sea 
Leaves no impression on our Master's mind ; 
For he in his opinion did make war 
Not only of necessity but justice. 
The subjects of Burgundy are subjects 
In chief to Crown of France and their same Duke 
The homager and vassal of all France. 
They were wont to be good subjects until 
Maximilian of late distempered them. 
'Twas thus they fled for justice to the King; 
Such justice then the King could npjt deny. 
It resteth now, Your Grace, that I imparl 
Another matter vital to our State 

20 
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And which importeth more the common weal 
I han any that hath happened for some time. 

MORTON — Unto this other matter we lend ear. 
Pray then proceed. 

AMBASSADOR — The King our Master is determined to 
Make some war upon the King of Naples. 
His noble and Christian thoughts rest not here, 
For his resolution and fervent hope 
Is to make re-conquest of Naples but 
As a bridge, to transport all his forces 
Into Greece and in the doing which not 
■ To spare blood or treasure till either he 
Hath overthrown the Empire Ottoman 
Or taken his way into Paradise. 
Whereunto he is also invited 
By the example (in more antient time) 
By Henry Fourth of England of renowned 
House of Lancaster and ancestor though 
Not progenitor of your gracious King, 
Who once made an expedition into 
The Holy Land. And though this enterprise 
May thus seem vast and greatly unmeasured 
For the King to attempt by his own force, 
Yet His Majesty wisely considereth 
That oft times smaller forces united 
Under one command, are effectual 
In proof more so than opinion and fame, 
Than greater forces when compounded of 
Leagues and associations. This therefore 
Is the King our Master's resolution 
For an Holy War, and he is content 
To beg a peace at the hands of other 
Christian Kings. There remaineth only 
A Civile request then negociation 
Which the King maketh to your King Henry. 
Our Master, as all the world do knoweth 
Is Lord Chief of the Duchy of Britaine. 
The marriage of the heir belongeth to 
Him as the one and only guardian. 
This is a private patrimonial right 
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And no business of estate. His request 

Is that he may dispose of the marriage 

Of the Duchess as he thinketh good and 

To make void the intruded, pretended 

Marriage of Maximilian according 

To justice. This, Your Grace, is all I have 

To say, desiring your pardon for my 

Weakness in the delivery. 
MORTON— Sirs, on behalf of the King of England, 

I give you thanks. But I, his Chancellor, 

Shall with all speed repair unto the King 

And pour into his ear your measured words. 

Until such time as he shall make reply, 

Enjoy our hospitality in this realm. 
AMBASSADOR — We thank your Grace, you are exceeding kind. 
(They retire). 
MORTON — My Lords, here is effrontery well masked 

Which needs some caustic answer from our King. 

We must therefore put on considering caps 
And match King Charles with words, though plain and blunt, 
Will have a sting which touches under skin. 
Buckingham — When he has finished Naples, who but knows 

That he may want to storm the Moon as well. 
OXFORD — On marriage questions I am inclined to think 

The King of France should wear upon his head 
A triple crown, for one is not enough. 
BEDFORD — 1 his ambassage will sore upset the King. 
These wily French have weaved a subtle net 
In which they think our King will be indrawn. 
We then must seek the Council of the King 
And help him measure words for his reply. 
MORTON — 'Tis plain to see what the ambition is 

Of Charles of France ; he would impatronise 
Princely of the Duchy, bring to his house 
A litigious marriage, and makes this business 
As a quarrel for war, and the other 
Of Naples as a wrench and mean for peace. 
My Lords, we must take counsel of the King, 
And if we know the King we are assured 
That England will not want in choice of words 
More than a match for all-deceiving France. 

Curtain. 
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ACT II. 



SCENE II. 






1 he Same. 

Morton — My Lords Ambassadors, I make answer 
By the King's command, to the eloquent 
Declaration of you, my Lord Prior, in 
A brief and plain manner. The King forgets not 
His former love, acquaintance, with the King 
Your Master. But this needs not repetition 
For if it be between them as it was, 
It is well. If there be alteration 
Then 'tis not power of words will make it up. 
For the business of Britaine, the King doth 
Find it somewhat strange, the French King 
Maketh mention of it as a matter 
Well deserving at his hand. For that de- 
serving was no more but to make him his 
Instrument to surprise one of his best 
Confederates. And for the marriage, the 
King would not meddle in it if your King 
Would marry by the book and not the sword. 
For that of Flanders, if the subjects of 
Burgundy had appealed to your King 
As their Chief Lord by way of supplication, 
It might so have had a show of justice. 
But it was a newer form of process 
For subjects to imprison their Prince first; 
To slay his officers, then be complainants. 
The King saith that sure he is when the 
French King and himself sent to the subjects 
Of Scotland (that had taken arms against 
1 heir King) they both spake in another style 
And did in Princely manner signify 
Their detestation of liked attentates 
Or authority of Princes. Therefore 
My Lords Ambassadors, the King leaveth 
These two actions thus : That on the one side 
He hath not received any manner of 
Satisfaction from you concerning them. 
On the other side, he doth not apprehend 
Them so deeply as in respect of them 
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To refuse to treat of peace if other 
Things may go hand in hand. As for the war 
Of Naples and design against the Turk, 
The King expressly commands me to say 
That he doth with all his heart to his good 
Brother, the French King, wish his fortunes may 
Succeed according to his cherished hopes 
And honourable intentions. And whene'er 
He shall hear that he is for Greece prepared 
As your Master is now so pleased to -say 
That he beggeth a peace of King Henry, 
So then our King will beg of him a part 
In that war. But now, my Lords Ambassadors, 
I am to propound unto you somewhat 
On the King of England's part. Your Master 
Hath taught our King what to demand and say. 
You say, my Lord Prior, your King is resolved 
To recover his right to Naples, this 
So wrongly detained from him, and that if 
He should not do thus he could not acquite 
His honour nor answer to his people. 
Think, my Lords, that King Henry, our Master, 
Saith the same thing in reply to you 
Touching Normandy, Anjou, Guien, yea, 
The Kingdom of France itself. I cannot 
Express it better than in your own words. 
If therefore the French King shall thus consent, 
That the King our Master's title to France 
Be handled in the Treaty, the King is 
Content to go on with the rest; other- 
wise he refuseth to treat. 

AMBASSADOR — Your Giace, this answer is somewhat surprise, 
But we doubt not the King our Sovereign's sword 
Shall well be able to contain his sceptre. 
For in fair France no counterfeits make claim 
To Crown and sceptre of our rightful King. 

BUCKINGHAM (to the Peers) — An insult, by the Holy powers 
that be, 
If I were given leave, I would it ram 
Into his insolent throat. 
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Oxford — Forbear, llicy are but servants of their King, 
And whilst abiding in the English realm 
I hey are our guests. 1 he Chancellor will reply. 

MORTON — My Lord Prior, you have somewhat diverged from 
A subject touching on a marriage, war. 
Our King, in his own time and rightful way, 
1 owards intestine trouble wields a power 
Sufficient in its scope to quiet all 
Disturbances within his own domain. 
Return you then to France and make reply ; 
Our King his own Ambassadors will send 
Unto your King. We wish you the God-speed 
And fare ye well. 

(The ambassadors bow and retire). 

Morton — My Lords, restrain yourselves from comments hot; 
What we have heard may gall us to the soul, 
But we, in Council with our noble Liege 
Shall make an answer not only in words 
But by some action sanctioned by the King, 
Which shall the whole of Europe gravely shake 
And make our secret enemies beware 
The teeth of England. Come, my Lords, the King. 



Curtain. 
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ACT II. SCENE III. 

The Same. (The Commons). 

HENRY — My Lords and you, the Commons, when I did 
Purpose to make a war in Brittany 
I made a declaration unto you 
By Chancellor. But now I mean to make 
A war upon France in person. I will 
Declare it unto you myself. That war 
Was to defend another's rights, but this 
Is to recover our own. 1 he last did 
End by accident, but this we fervent 
Hope shall end in victory. 

The King of France troubles the Christian world ; 
That which he hath is not his own and yet 
He seeketh more. Of Brittany he hath 
Invested himself and he maintaineth 
The rebels in Flanders and furthermore 
He now doth threaten Italy. 
For ourselves, he hath proceeded from dis- 
simulation to neglect, to contumely. 
He hath assailed, and wrongly, our Allies 
And denieth our tribute. In a word, 
He seeks war. Yet, so unlike his father 
Who with us fought peace, he treads a pathway 
Contrary to peace. 

Meanwhile, let us his dread ambition make 
For our advantage and let us not stand 
Upon a few crowns of tribute but by 
Our true right, the Crown of France itself, 
Remembering that there hath been a French King 
Prisoner in England, and English King 
Crowned in France. Our allies are not broken. 
Burgundy is in a mightier hand than 
Ever, and never more provoked. Brittany 
Can help us, yet 'tis true it may hurt them, 
New acquests are more a burden than strength. 
The King of Spain (and doubt ye not) will join 
With us, not knowing the French King's ambition 
Will stay. Our Holy Father, Pope of Rome, 
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Likes no tramontanes in his Italy. 
But howsoever it be, this matter 
Of Allies is rather to be thought on 
Than reckoned on. For God forbid England 
Should be able to get reason of France 
Without a second. 
At the battle of Cressy, Poictiers 
And Agincourt we were but of ourselves. 
France had much people yet but few soldiers. 
She had no stable bands of foot. Good horse 
She had, but those are forces least fit for 
A defensive war where actions are in 
1 he assailant's choice. It was our discords 
Only lost us France (but by power of God) 
It is the good peace which we now enjoy 
1 hat will recover it, for hitherto 
God has blessed my sword. 
My people and I know one another 
Which breeds confidence. Therefore if there t 
In our good kingdom any bad blood left, 
An honourable foreign war will vent it. 
In this great business give me your advice 
And aid. If any of you were to make 
His son a Knight 1 , you might have aid 
Of your tenants by law. This doth concern 
The Knighthood and the Spurs of the Kingdom 
Whereof I am the Father and true bound 
Not only to maintain it but withal 
To advance it. But for the matter of 
Treasure let it not be extorted from 
The poorest sort, but only to those whom 
The benefits of war will sure redound. 
France is no wilderness and I profess 
I_o make the war (after the beginning) 
I o pay itself. Therefore get together, 
And in God's name I bid ye lose no time, 
For I have called this Parliament in whole 
But for this part. 

MORTON — Great Sire, our cause doth justify such war 
And to this purpose I shall use my fork 
1 o levy what amount Your Grace desires. 
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if then I find that any sparing be 
I needs must tell them that they surely have, 
Because they have laid up. And if they are 
But spenders, they must needs have, because it 
Was seen in their port, in manner of living. 
So by this means I can be certain that 
The neither kind shall ever come amiss. 

Bedford — Your Grace, my coffers can yield up to you 
Upon this instant full five thousand marks. 
And more to follow, given little time. 

OXFORD — For arms and men as well as tribute much, 
My Liege, I am at your full disposal. 
This war with France may last for many months; 
But with sufficient money and with men, 
Whose courage we have ne'er had cause to doubt, 
We can this haughty French King bring to boot 
And thus in Europe once again bring peace. 

BUCKINGHAM — My Liege, by your good Grace I was returned 
Unto my honoured name and true estate. 
It rightly fits that what I call mine own 
Is yours without the question and my sword 
Will never yield to any common foe 
Until your cause is justified or I 
No longer have the life to yield it' more. 

LORDS — Allegiance to the King. Long live the King. 

COMMONS — The King's cause is ours. We will to France. 

Henry — My Lords and Commons, such allegiance gives 
Us greater hope to take up arms against 
The King of France. Good Morton, Chancellor, 
Send forth to all our subjects, our decree, 
We shall make war on France. Let England then 
Her answer give to France with fiery sword 
And not in subtle words which but deceive. 
Our swords brook no deception, speak but once 
And in the speaking thus we either gain 
Or lose our cause. Lords, and you, my Commons, 
Let us close this Parliament and when we 
Sit again may England be the victor 
And the power for Europe's Peace. 

All — Long live the King. 

Curtain. 
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ACT II. 



SCENE IV. 



Flanders. 

Margaret — So Henry doth prepare a war on France 
Yet he on pedestal did place himself 
As paragon of peace. Let him beware. 
He makes himself an Orpheus and thinks 
His harmonies can move the rocks and trees 
And charm the dogs of war. Then I shall mate 
His lute with deadly pall of Goddess Nux, 
Spread chaos in his kingdom whilst he bides 
In France to undertake a fruitless war. 

Sir Wm. BARLEIE — Madame, more serious news I must impart : 
King Henry unto James of Scotland^sent 
An ultimatum in which he made out 
That whilst the King of Scotland harboured such 
An imposter as our Perkin Warbeck, 
No trade of any kind would be allowed 
Between the countries ; and yet more than this, 
All Scotsmen from the shores of England must 
Depart to their own country till the King 
Decreed it otherwise. Yet if King James 
Would into Henry's hands render Warbeck, 
A peace between the countries would ensue. 

MARGARET — God give me patience to withhold my wrath. 
Is he not more impostor than that boy 
Who is the rightful heir unto the throne 
On which he sits? fo such a challenge then 
I shall respond and spare the neither hate 
Nor passion's heat. Our Warbeck shall be armed 
From cap to pie, be furnished with more ships, 
Arms and men, and with the King of Scotland 
Strong invade the English Kingdom. 

BARLEIE — But, Madame, hear me out. I have not done. 

MARGARET — What can you say the more to raise my wrath? 
It is enough. King James of Scotland shall 
Do what I bid and Warbeck 



BARLEIE (loudly)- 



Iadame, hear me speak. 
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Margaret — Why, 
words— 



I 
Sir, you are perturbed. Have th 



en my 



BARLEIE — But hear me, Madame, the King of Scotland 
Has banished Warbeck from his realm. 

Margaret (slowly) — Did you say banished? 

BARLEIE — Madame, I did. 

MARGARET (deadly) — What fiend of hell is on this Henry's side 
That I am smitten like Aconteus 
At feast of Perseus when sight of Gorgon's 
Head turned him to stone. Oh, if I could weep 
And turn my tears to running lava's streams, 
1 hen I would engulf this Earl of Richmond 
In its wake. He has o'erstepped me up to 
Every point and like old Momus mocked 
My every move until I am 'most mad. 
And now this latest outrage 'gainst myself 
Of such high nature, shall I let pass 
unchecked, uncontradicted by some move 
More masterly than any yet I've done? 
Nay, I shall bend his scornful head to dust 
Stirred up by tramp of horses and of men 
And catch him in a festoon of intrigue 
Unto his very door. Good Sir William, 
Forgive my outburst, I had thought thee gone. 

BARLEIE — No, Madame, at your service still. 

MARGARET — Good man, I thank thee, thou art truly friend. 
But stay, what of the Duke? Where has he gone? 



Barleie— 
He 



■For certain know 
hides in England 



I not, yet it is said 



Margaret — Oh, what young folly; why the hornet's nest 
When doors of welcome open wide to him 
In these domains? Good Sir William, wilt thou 
Render me another service in cause 
Dear to our hearts? 

Barleie — Your Grace had never need to ask me twice 
To help you in the cause. 
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lARGARET — This [ask will call for courage, tacl and 
] on musl return lo England, rouse up men 
Whose names shall be imparted to you ere 
You leave for England. Howe'er you do it 
You must find the Prince, and having found hii 
Bring him to a ship which I shall furnish 
And port in most convenient harbour town 
To you both. For the rest, leave all to me 
For I have thought a master-stroke so fine 
Which shall make Henry tremble on his throne 
And crush his haughty spirit by intrigue 
And Iemures of the past that he can find 
No remedy to cure such malady. 
Come, we must waste no time, but to our task, 
And let our subtle schemes be hid by mask. 



Curtain. 
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HENRY VII. Part II. 



ACT III. 



SCENE I. 



St. Michael's Mount. 1496. 
Catherine Guerdon before King Henry. 

HENRY — Madame, to inscrutable fate all must bow. 
Peculiar circumstances made you wife 
Of an impostor who wrought evil 'gainst 
His King. Chafe not at justice nor at fate, 
For both have taught thee what a fallacy 
It was for this imposture to hold out. 

CATHERINE — My husband, Sire, is scion of noble house, 
He is no other than the Duke of York. 
Of this there is all proof, yet men still doubt 
And hunt him like the fleeing fox to hole. 

HENRY — He is the fox and shall be run to hole, 
The hounds of truth do follow in his wake, 
For whilst in freedom he is running wild 
He works for Treason and against the law. 

Catherine — I say he is the Duke of York, how then 
Can he work treason 'gainst his Royal Self, 
When his just cause is but to claim his right 
As son of Edward Fourth, 'his father, King? 

HENRY — Perkin Warbeck is impostor, Madame. 

Catherine — He is my husband, I was lawful wed 
To him in presence of the Scottish King. 
King James of Scotland never was in doubt 
Of who my husband was, but homaged him. 
Therefore I say to thee and any else, 
Speak as thou wilt, my husband is the Duke. 

BEDFORD — Madame, I am the uncle of the King, 

And sixty years have now passed o'er my head, 

Through most those years in contact have I been 

With scions of house of Lancaster and York, 

And can I say with truth and certainty 

This Perkin Warbeck is a stranger to 

Them both. Be guided then by those who know 

The truth of this imposture wrought against the King. 
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CATHERINE — Am I a child thai must its lessons learn 
From those who would instruct me of myself? 
As I do know myself then know I him 
Whom I call husband. Thou speak'st of justice : 
Where is justice then, when foul and lying 
Speech doth tear to shreds my husband's noble name? 
They call thee King, and as thou, art so called, 
Thou art the power, the might and majesty 
Of England's justice. Then to thee I say 
This Royal power, earthly like to God, 
Exercise in righteous cause and truth and 
Remove the dreaded pall which overhangs 
My husband, -Richard, Duke of York. 

Henry — Good lady, tell me not what is my power 
For it could send thee hence to prison cell. 
But time will tell in its appointed way 
How much this cruel deception it has cut 
Into thy soul. The King doth set thee free, 
Go where thou wilt, and wheresoe'er thou goest 
Be thus assured : the power and majesty 
Of England's King is thy protection. 

CATHERINE — Thou giv'st me freedom yet I've done no wrong. 
But what of mine own husband hunted 
Down by dreaded men, what of his freedom? 

HENRY — He had and still has freedom, but reflect 
He forfeits all such freedom when he breaks 
The Law. 'Tis then the Law which shall deprive 
Him of freedom, not the King or any 
Single man. The majesty of Law must 
Be maintained and its strong arm protect 
■ The Law-abiding, inasmuch as it 
Shall try, condemn all murderers and thieves 
And outlaws, in the category which 
Your husband stands. 

Catherine — May God forbid my husband were of these, 
He is the victim of base lies, deceit, 
And suffers from the hate of envious men, 
Who is there here can prove he is a thief, 
A murderer or felon 'gainst the Law? 
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Henry— Madame, lie is thief for he has stolen 
My good name; and a murderer he is 
Because he made unnecessary war 
Against my peoples. The Earl of Huntly, 
Your father, who at first was much deceived 
By Perkin Warbeck, now has taken arms 
Against this outlaw 

Catherine — My — father 

BEDFORD — Your father indeed, Lady. 

Catherine — Oh God, give me strength to battle with 
My tortured mind. What must I say or do? 

HENRY — Return you hence to London, wait the proof 
Which, like the silvered silk of spider's coil 
Unfolds itself. Lean on the King as friend. 

Catherine — I know not what is right ; I was informed 
Thou wert a tyrant, yet thou art gentle, 
Kindly in thy speech ; forgive me, Great Sire, 
My passioned outburst, yet I am distraught 
And sorrow makes me blind to lie or truth. 
I'll take me hence and meet what future brings 
Though in my heart the sound of terror rings. 

Henry — Good Bedford, see the lady well disposed. 
(She is gently taken away). 

Henry — Deep sorrow grooves its mark on beauty's face, 
And budding youth is stunted in its growth, 
Pray God that time will heal her deepened wounds 
And bring her peace in tortured mind and soul. 

Buckingham — If I could weep or slit some outlaw's throat 
'Twould give me satisfaction more than this. 
What piteous sight and innocent withal 
Of devilish plots entwined around herself 
Which make her victim and to bear the brunt 
Alone. 

Oxford — It doth amaze me that a woman can 
In spite of villainy still love her man. 

Henry — Our life is full of tragedies and we 

Must stand up firm and face them as they come ; 
If not, by them o'erwhelmed shall we be. 
Bestir the troops and let us on our way, 
And may our lot be joy some other day. 

Curtain. 
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ACT III. SCENE 11. 
London. A Street. 

MERCHANT — How now, Master Mercer, what news from abroad? 

Mercer — It be said the Lord Camphyre comes hither 
Sent from Philip, Archduke of Austria, 
And Duke of Burgundy to see the King. 

Merchant — I am no Phineus that can I discern 
The purpose of a visit of this Lord 
To our King Henry. 

Mercer — His purpose is persuasion of the King 
I o make conclusion of the Amity 
And to procure us English merchants to 
Resort again to trade with Flanders and 
Some other countries on the Continent. 

MERCHANT. — Pray God it may succeed, yet I me doubt 
If the King will give consent, for he has 
Suffered much displeasure from the Flems. 
The Lady Margaret gave him much unquiet 
For her abetting with that foul Warbeck, 
So that the King restrained us all from trade 
With Flanders. No traffic with that country 
Dare we have and yet our trade is broken. 
If this Lord doth succeed where others failed, 
There's hope for English merchandise abroad, 
And from abroad those wares we much desire. 
This Perkin Warbeck soon will meet his end. 
The King's troops scattered all his • forces wide 
And Warbeck in the Beaulieu Abbey has 
Sought sanctuary, but not for very long, 
For the appeal of Henry to the Pope 
To adjudge all men in England who have 
Sought sanctuary when treason is their crime, 
Is granted him. This bold impostor then 
Will soon change place from Abbey to the Tower. 

MERCHANT — The King has had his fill of trouble true. 
May it soon end, and yet that Duchess lives 
Who by her foul and lying tongue did cause 
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Sedition in three countries and did cast 
A slur on Henry's birth ; but Holy Church 
Proved all the slander grossly base, untrue. 

Mercer — These are hard times, good merchant, and though 
May feel the pinch of circumstance, the King 
Must feel it more. Though we may grumble much 
Yet oft we find that others are much worse 
And fardles bear more heavily than us. 

Merchant — Go you to Ludgate? 

MERCER — Yea. There is some merchandise I must lift 
Ere it do rot and if the Lord Camphyre 
King Henry moves, I may transport it hence 
To Flanders. 

MERCHANT — I go in that direction and will see 

What merchandise thou hast. If it .be good 
Why then perchance thou wilt an honest deal 
Make unto me, forget the shipment and 
Let it abide on English soil. 

Mercer — Aye, willingly. Let us hence to Ludgate. 



Curtain. 



ACT III. 

The Tower. 



SCENE III. 
London. 



Warbeck — You have been held in this foul prison long 
By tyrannous hand. But now comes the hour 
When well-laid schemes evolved in careful mind 
Can work in welfare for thy noble self 
And take thee hence to light of glorious day. 

EDWARD, Earl OF WARWICK — There is no freedom save when 
soul is loosed 
From trammels of a body tired and worn. 
A bodyguard of steel doth wait beyond 
This stout and oaken door and nothing short 
Of armies at our back could break it down. 
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Warbeck — J hat which you speak is true but there is power 
More subtle than the force of arms and men. 
Into the favour of my keepers here 
I have me sometime insinuated self 
And they, false servants of Sir John Digby, 
Are four in number, nominated such 
Strangeways, Blewet, Astwood and Long Roger. 
1 o them I have made mountains of promise 
And they have promised liberty to us. 

EDWARD — Liberty? Is there such thing? I have dreamed 
She were some Goddess standing on high throne 
With covered eyes, holding ov'r her head 
Gigantic sword, severe and threateningly, 
Guarding all the waterways of life and 
Mocking all who would that freedom have 
Beyond the waters. Methought the Goddess, 
Though so seeming blind, let nought escape her 
And for a moment smiled on such as I. 
Beyond the waters glimpses did I have 
Of cities fair, whose buildings did o'ertop 
The very clouds and there the people breathed 
The crisped air in liberty and peace. • 

WARBECK — An omen good. Therefore do thou take heed. 
The four have promised me this very night 
They shall the murder of the Lieutenant 
Of the Tower do secretly, and so done, 
Possess themselves of money, keys and goods. 
Then shall they come to open all the doors 
Which lead us hence to liberty. 

Edward — 'Tis but a straw to clutch at, yet 'tis hope. 
But list, that is the changing of the guard. 
What if they find you here confined with me? 

WARBECK — All will be .veil, for when the guard is changed 
Will come a knock upon the oaken door 
Repeated thrice and this will indicate 
Our menials will repair unto their task. 
But soft, someone approaches. 

(Footsteps heard. Then three knocks). 

EDWARD — Thou hast done well and may the other part 
Of thy great plot succeed as this has done. 
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WARBECK — Aye, so it shall, and on this let your mind 
With great hope dwell, for freedom's at the end. 

EDWARD — What shall I do with freedom, for I have 
So long confined been to Tower's cell 
I have lost sense of time, of place, of life, 
And think me I must learn to live again. 

Warbeck — Yea, thou shalt live again 'neath blazing sun 
And when its warming rays heat up thy veins 
Thou shalt find moving armies at thy back 
And crying lustily, " Hail, Edward, King." 

Edward — Hold, Sir, forbear, my mind I find too weak 
To reason out exalted speech like this. 
I ask for nothing more than God's fresh air, 
To move my limbs o'er greater space than this, 
And feel my feet on turf soft from the dew 
Which covers earth beneath the morning sun. 

Warbeck — When thou art free who can deny thee these? 
But yet reflect thou art the son of Prince, 
Therefore make use of all thy princely right 
To curb the hatred of dread enemies. 
Beyond this Tower enough loyal subjects wait 
To do thy bidding, serve thy righteous cause. 
And there are some as Royal as thyself 
Who, biding time, shall all take unto arms, 
Uphold thy right and once again unfurl 
The banner of the noble House of York. 
Great Sire, but place thyself in my sure hands 
And France and Scotland, even Burgundy 
Will give support and help thee to remove 
This tyrant who rules in thy place as King. 

Edward — You see me now, though young in earthly years, 
Much aged through confinement in this cell. 
What use can such a weakened body be 
To any who would have me as their King? 

WARBECK — By good St. Anthony I rightly swear 

That once beyond these walls in freshened air 
Thou shalt recover all thy youthful strength 
And in thine hand the sworcl and sceptre bear. 
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say 



F.DWARD — You (ill me still with hope, why then I 
If such can pass I will not say thee nay. 

WARBECK — ' J is Edward, Earl of Warwick, now speaking thus 
And thou shah find — (noises heard) — List, -methinks 
The deed is done. 

But move not yet (whispered) until they come for us. 
(Shouting is heard outside. Suddenly the door opens and 
the Lieutenant of the Tower rushes in followed by soldiers). 

Lieutenant (to soldiers) — There is the weaver of this murderous 
plot 
1 ake him below and chain him to the wall 
Where no corruption shall unloose his chains 
Save damp's erosion and the lapse of time. 

(Warbeck is led away struggling). 

LIEUTENANT (to Edward) — Poor fool, thou hast my pity more 
than hate 
God knows what thoughts he has poured in thy mind; 
' I were better thou forgett'st that he were here, 
Make lonely cell again thy only cheer. 
(They go out, the door slowly closes and Edward is seen 
weeping, head in hands). 



Curtain. 



ACT III. SCENE IV. 

Warbeck discovered on a scaffold at Cheapside. 

(Enter the Mayor of London, followed by soldiers and citizens. 

1 he latter pass to and fro). 

MAYOR — Henry Seventh, by the Grace of God, King 
Of England and France, decrees that whereas 
One known as Perkin Warbeck who sometime 
Did impose on the King's loyal subjects as 
A counterfeit of Richard, Duke of York, 
Late son of Edward the Fourth, hath confessed 
To this imposture base which has disturbed 
The peace of England. That this said Perkin 
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Warbeck's Confession, under his own hand, 
Be made known Public in ihe manner thus : 
It shall be read by Perkin Warbeck twice 
Whilst he is fettered in a pair of stocks 
Before Westminster Hall and then again 
Be set upon a Scaffold in Cheapside. 
That all the King's Loyal Subjects be assured 
This said Confession was by Warbeck made 
Without coercion, written by himself. 
Let all who hear keep well the Law in mind 
And having heard, seek to maintain the peace, 
And proceed in quiet to their homes. 
God save the King. 

Warbeck's Confession. 
Warbeck — It is first to be known that I was born in the town 
of Turnie in Flanders, and my father's name is John Ofbecke, 
which said John Ofbecke was controller of the said town of 
Turnie, and my mother's name was Katherine de Faro. And 
one of my grandsires upon my mother's side was named 
Derrick of Ofbecke, which died. After whose death, my 
grandmother was married unto Peter Flamin, that was 
receiver of the fore-named town of Turnie, and dean of the 
boatmen that row upon the water or river called the Scheldt. 
And my grandsire upon my mother's side was Peter de Faro, 
which had in his keeping the keep of the gate of St. John's 
within the same town of Turnie. Also I had an uncle called 
Master John Statin, dwelling in, the parish of St. Pias within 
the same town, which had married my father's sister, whose 
name was Jone or Jane, with whom I dwelt a certain season. 
And after I was led by my mother to Antwerp for to learn 
Flemish in a house of a cousin of mine, an officer of the 
said town, called John Steinbecke, with whom I was the 
space of a half year. And after that I returned again to 
Turnie, by reason of wars that were in Flanders. And 
within a year following I was sent with a merchant of the 
said town of Turnie, named Berlo, to the mart of Antwerp, 
where I fell sick, which sickness continued upon me five 
months. And the said Berlo set me to board in a Skinner's 
house, that dwelled beside the house of the English nation. 
And by him I was thence carried to Barow mart, and I 
lodged at the sign of the Old Man, where I abode for the 
space of two months. 
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After this, the said Berlo scl me with a merchant of 
Middlesborough to service for to learn the language. Whose 
name was John Straw, with whom I dwelt from Christmas 
to Easter, and then f went into Portugal in company of Sir 
Edward Brampton's wife, in a ship which was called the 
Queen's Ship. And when I was come thither, then was I 
put in service to a Knight called Peter Wars de Cogna, with 
whom I dwelled an whole year, which said Knight had but 
one eye. And because I desired to see other countries, f 
took license of him and then I put myself in service with a 
Briton, called Pregent Meno, which brought me with him 
into freland. 

Now when we were there arrived in the town of Cork, 
they of the town (because f was arrayed with some clothes 
of silk of my said master's) came unto me and threatened 
upon me that I should be the Duke of Clarence's son, thai 
was beforetime at Dublin. But forsomuch as f denied it, 
there was brought unto me the holy evangelists and the cross, 
by the mayor of the town which was called John Lewiline, 
and there in the presence of him and others I took mine oath 
(as the truth was) that I was not the aforesaid Duke's son 
nor none of his blood. After this came unto me an English- 
man, whose name was Stephen Poitron, and one John Water, 
and laid to me in swearing great oaths, and they knew well 
I was King Richard's bastard son; to whom I answered 
with like oaths, that I was not. Then they advised me not 
to be afeared, but that I should take it upon me boldly, and 
if I would do so they would aid and assist me with all. their 
power against the King of England, and not only they, but 
they were well assured that the Earls of Desmond and 
Kildare should do the same. 

For they cared not what part they took, so that they 
might be revenged on the King of England. And so against 
my will, made me to learn English, and taught me what I 
should do and say. And after this they called me the Duke 
of York, second son to King Edward the Fourth. And 
upon this the said Water, Stephen Poitron, John Tiler, 
Hubert Burgh, with many others, as the foresaid Earls, 
entered into this false quarrel and within short time others. 
' The French King sent an ambassador into Ireland, 
whose name was Loit Lucas, and Master Stephen Friham, 
to advise me to come into France and from thence info 
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Flanders, from Flanders mlo Ireland and from Ireland inlo 
Scotland and so into England. 

First Citizen — Such is the fate of traitors. It is said 
He will be drawn to Tyburn and then hanged. 

Second CITIZEN — I cannot say that I shall weep sad tears, 
For he to England did much trouble bring. 
He caused that insurrection in Cornwall. 

Third Citizen — And furthermore, in Tower did implicate 

The Earl of Warwick, that this poor sad Earl 

On Tower Hill will die the felon's fate 

In six days after the imposter here. 
FlRST CITIZEN — God rest their souls, though they are all to blame. 

Who plays with fire must stay the loosened flame. 
(Citizens exeunt). 

Warbeck — For my past deeds I surely do atone, 
I can from life depart without a groan. 
But sight of her I loved is me denied, 
For her I shed these drops and vent these sighs. 
She loved me for myself, more so than Duke, 
She gave me all. for me all else forsook, 
Nor could her virtue be betrayed by power, 
Her love for me was surely heavenly dower. 
I have transgressed and for my pardon bow 
To God above, that His great love allow 
Forgiveness for the wrongs I have done her, 
And give her strength unhappiness to bear. 
Oh, let death come, it can be but relief 
From anguish and a heart burdened with grief. 
'Tis force of love gives me the mortal wound 
And not the Law which says that I am doomed. 
Time, imp thy wings, let not the minutes stay, 
But let me meet my last unhappy day. 
Though I was humbly born and humbly bred 
She for myself refused a Royal bed. 
Then let all maids for honour come in view, 
Can any more for love and honour do? 
Sweet Catherine, shall thy name on my last breath 
Be murmured to the winds when I meet death. 



Curtain. 
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ACT III. 



SCENE V. 



Westminster. 1502. 
J he King is seated in deep meditation. 

A SERVANT — Your Grace, the Earl of Oxford seeks audience. 
Henry — Send in the Earl of Oxford and let none 
Disturb us till I do give thee command. 

(The servant retires. Enter Oxford). 

OXFORD — My Liege, I bring you good news; the Spanish King 
Now that he knows of Edward's death 
And did oppose a treaty whilst he lived 
Because that Earl was last Planlagenet male, 
Gives sanction and sends letters here to prove 
He will espouse his daughter to your son, 
Prince Arthur. His daughter, Lady Catherine, 
Will be sent to England with puissant 
Armada of ships, and port at Plymouth. 

HENRY (takes the letters) — Thou hast done well, 'tis in his han 
and seal, 

1 his marriage then shall bind us close to Spain 
And give more strength to policy o'erseas. 

Thus with my son espoused to Aragon, 
And daughter to the youthful King of Scots 
We have some recompense for troubles past. 
For both these marriages will bring with them 
Good dowries and a strengthened hand for war. 
Yet though we need the former may we ne'er 
1 o the latter have recourse. God be praised. 

OXFORD — This Catherine, though a beauty, is of fire 
As hoi' as sunny Spain itself. But yet 
A sojourn in the English temperate zone 
May cool her heat. 

HENRY — Methinks young Arthur is in need of heal. 
It Spain can give il we are surely blessed. 
The boy has been much troubled in his health, 
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For he has taken learning seriously 
Which possibly has undermined that health. 
He has all Latin authors closely read 
As well as others in the English tongue. 
God spare him days. 

Oxford — 1 he young Prince Henry is not mean at books. 

Henry — Aye, but being more robust he can at 

Games spend more the time than Arthur out-doors. 
And this doth give him ruddiness to cheeks 
Which our poor Arthur lacks. But come, my Lord, 
In all haste, despatch, this letter take to 
Morton, give him news of this espousal. 



Oxford — I 



in haste, my Liege. To you adieu. (Retires). 



Henry — Thus have I with the sword brought England peace, 
And now diplomacy must rule the day. 
The counterfeit and Warwick brought to boot 
And trade between the countries much advanced, 
This England doth enjoy prosperity. 
This life of ours indeed it is most strange, 
For though we are so well equipped with mind 
And organs which in harmony may work, 
Our calm and peace may be so much disturbed. 
A thought when stimulated by a mood 
In anger's heat can make a murderer; 
Yet that same thought impassioned by a mood 
Which we call love, exalts a man to heights 
So lofty, that he expresses virtues 
Not of earth which make him smile at fortune 
And at death. A King is but a man, yet 
Must as King express the virtues and 
For the rest forget he is the man. 



Curtain. 
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